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CALIFORNIA'S Maverick LIBRARIANS 


by Richard H. Dillon* 


VER the years, California has boasted a good half-dozen 
librarians who have stood out from the bookish crowd. Ina 
Coolbrith, the San Francisco poet who started Jack London 

and others on a literary career before she ran afoul of library bu- 
reaucracy (and was fired by the Oakland public library board) was 
one. James E. Gillis, architect of the American county library system 
and State Librarian, was another. Frances Clark Sayers in children’s 
librarianship was a third. 

Two others were among the most important people in the history 
of the profession in California but were stand-outs even more in 


*Adapted from his talks given at Florida State University Library School and the 
California Library Association annual conference, 1971, Richard H. Dillon is the 
Librarian of the Sutro Library in San Francisco. 
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terms of interest. They were the late Charles F. Lummis and the 
technically retired, but very active, Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell of 
UCLA. Larry is enjoying, in fact, a rather frenetic ‘‘retirement”’ as 
he commutes, seasonally, between his home in Malibu and a teaching 
post in Tucson at the University of Arizona. In addition, he con- 
tinues to turn out distinguished books and articles on literary and 
historical California and the West. 

Both Lummis and Powell were literate and creative men through- 
out their professional careers, as well as dynamic librarians. Because 
of their broad interests, both were criticized as part-time librarians 
by narrow-gauge professionals. Actually, they should have been 
lauded for being more than run-of-the-stacks librarians. Each was 
historically minded, a lover of nature, and utterly devoted to Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest. Neither was the reserved, retiring librarian 
of the stereotype. In person, dress, manner, life style, literary style 
and degree of dedication to the profession, they were perhaps more 
different than alike. Still, where it mattered they were reasonably 
alike. They were mavericks. 

Not that Lummis and Powell were anti-social loners; far from it. 
Nor were they eccentrics or “characters.” But each was a rugged in- 
dividualist, his own man. Neither was afraid to swim against the tur- 
bid tides of professional conformity and inertia. Both were unafraid 
of public opinion. Neither man was willing to suffer fools gladly nor 
to patiently squander that most precious commodity in life, ¢2me, on 
small talk, busy work, and the minute details of routine library work. 
Hence they were sometimes accused of impatience, abruptness, even 
egocentricity and selfishness. 

Most important, Lummis and Powell differed from other librarians 
not because of flamboyance, bombast or bohemianism (and certainly 
not because of rank, pay scale, or prestige) but because they were 
particularly gifted, imaginative, hard-working and creative individ- 
uals in a profession where enthusiasm, imagination, and creativity 
do not necessarily win one the highest rewards. They happened 
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to chose librarianship as a career, but it was not their everything. 
They did other things, and they did them well. 

In so-called library literature (usually abbreviated by cynical li- 
brarians to ‘“‘library litter’’) Larry Powell preached that books and 
learning, ideas and thinking were 24-hours-a-day matters, while the 
housekeeping and record-making functions of librarianship which 
bemused Melvil Dewey were but 8 hours a day chores. He taught be- 
ginning librarians of two decades ago and more, like this writer, that 
they were teachers rather than storekeepers. They should read, 
study, teach, review and write, as well as pull sentry duty at reference 
table or charge-out desk. And Lummis was ofa like mind. 

Dudley Gordon, Lummis’ biographer, has stated that 99% of li- 
brarians today still suffer from a technological handicap—the reluc- 
tance to try anything new. Gordon is, of course, referring to new 
ideas. The mere presence of miniskirts, maxicoats and pants suits on 
feminine librarians and beads, beards and bell bottoms on male li- 
brarians hardly means that the profession 1s now full of gifted free 
spirits, mavericks in the sense of Lummis and Powell. It may well be 
nothing more than just a change of uniform. 

Young librarians are more uninhibited than of yore, and more out- 
spoken in such controversial areas as censorship, peace, and civil 
rights. Also in such bread and margarine matters as pay, prestige, 
and image. But are they as charged up about service, quality, stand- 
ards, loyalty and dedication? Too many young professionals (as well 
as oldsters) fail to protest when walls are erected between books and 
readers, almost always in the holy name of efficiency or economy. 
Lummis and Powell would not remain mute as restrictions or pro- 
hibitions increase on library hours and use, borrowing privileges, re- 
newals, interlibrary loans, and so forth. They would fight such ad- 
ministrative or accounting sabotage of the whole razson d’etre of 
librarianship as borrowing restrictions or soaring fees. 

Who were these men whose words and example inspired a genera- 


tion of California librarians? 
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As Dudley Gordon has pointed out, Charles Lummis was the man 
who changed the Los Angeles Public Library from a ladies reading 
club into one of the most important reference libraries west of Chi- 
cago. He also broke the image of the typical California librarian being 
a shushing, be-bunned old maid. But in the Far West, Lummis, the 
library-iconoclast, is remembered more today for his other careers. 
He was, in fact, more the writer and editor and especially the pub- 
licist and booster than he was the librarian. Yet he made a real mark 
on the profession. 

Born in Lynn, Massachussetts, in 1859, Lummis balked at a formal 
education as a youngster. His father stuffed him with Latin and 
Greek until he was intellectually as distended as a Strasburg goose. 
By the time he reached Harvard he was sick of culture. He preferred 
poetry, posturing and poker, not necessarily in that order, with girls 
and athletics occupying any spare moments. Like Teddy Roosevelt, 
Fred Remington and Jack London, Charley Lummis was caught up 
in the new religion of the muscular outdoor life— mens sana in corpore 
sano. He neglected his studies but built up his physique by boxing, 
wrestling and running until he transformed himself froma sickly and 
consumptive bookworm into a sturdy young man. 

But Lummis had only banked the fires of his intellectual curiosity 
and his strong constitution later allowed him to sustain a prodigious 
work schedule as writer and librarian, often sleeping only two or 
three hours of the twenty-four, while drinking too much, to boot. 

In 1880 he suffered a traumatic experience. He became infatuated 
with a girl, fathered a daughter, married, and collapsed with what was 
diagnosed as “‘brain fever.’’ It was probably a nervous breakdown. He 
left Harvard just three days before his graduation. 

When he recovered his health, Lummis edited the Scioto Gazette in 
Chillicothe, Ohio, (1882-84) but found that job much too tame. 
Shortly he surrendered to the myth of the Wild West fostered by 
such writings as those of the British wanderer, Mayne Reid. He de- 
cided to ‘‘adventure and explore his way to the Promised Land,”’ to 
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use his own terms. Lummis secured a post with the Los Angeles 
Times by promising publisher Harrison Gray Otis to walk to Califor- 
nia from Ohio, forwarding reports on his progress for publication in 
the paper. The future librarian averaged from thirty to forty miles a 
day and once made seventy-nine miles in twenty-one hours of trudg- 
ing across dreary western Kansas. Each evening, by the light of his 
flickering campfire, he wrote a dispatch for the Tames. 

There was, alas, a bit of the humbug in Lummis, a la Joaquin 
Miller. The badmen, threatening rattlesnakes, and (absurd) ferocious 
wildcats were products of his fevered imagination, not experience. 
Even if he were to swear with a travel-worn palm pressed atop a copy 
of the Dewey Decimal System itself, it is hard to believe his claim that 
his pet greyhound, Shadow, not only went mad but went for his 
throat, as well, and had to be finished off with a six-shooter. Or that 
Lummis really broke his arm and set it, alone in the desert, by tying 
his wrist to a convenient tree with his canteen strap and throwing 
himself violently backward. 

Nevertheless, Lummis’ 3,000-mile tramp was more than a stunt. 
He proved himself to be not only a great pedestrian but an interesting 
writer. He soon became the leading advocate of Southern California 
and the Southwest and practically invented the latter term in its 
specialized meaning of Arizona and New Mexico. He fell violently in 
love with the land of Hispano-Indian traditions and “sun, silence 
and adobe?’ just as Lawrence Clark Powell would do, fifty years later. 

In Los Angeles, Lummis so overworked himself as city editor of 
the Times that he suffered a paralytic stroke. He retreated to New 
Mexico to conquer his illness. He accomplished this, but not by rest 
but by overpowering his weakness, wearing it down. He did not take 
to bed, he took to horse. He rode, fished and hunted. He learned to 
handle a rifle and a shotgun with one hand, and how to roll a cigarette 
with a single hand. He often had to fish from a prone position and he 
dismounted by literally falling off his horse. 

Charley Lummis defeated his paralysis at the same time that he 
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grew from a dilettante of the Southwest into an expert. Returning to 
Los Angeles in 1894, he began the most productive period of his life. 
He turned out many articles and books, winning a decoration from 
the King of Spain for his Hispanic writings. He began his home, El 
Alisal, on the Arroyo Seco, building it with his own hands of stream 
boulders. It is now a museum and a state historical monument. 
Something he said of his rustic home can be said of his life and of his 
library career: “It should be part of oneself. It should be enduring 
and fit to endure. ... Something at least of the owner’s individuality 
should inform it. Some activity of his head, heart and hands should 
make it really his.” There are real ties between Lummis and Powell; 
the latter has often used that phrase of Lummis’— “head, heart and 
hands.” 

Lummis’ Landmarks Club saved missions and old adobes. He was 
a founder of the Sequoia League when it was anything but chic to 
fight for justice for American Indians. He started the Southwest 
Museum. His books became popular, particularly Land of Poco 
Tiempo and Mesa, Canon and Pueblo. He edited Land of Sunshine 
magazine, later Out West, and opened the state to a flood of tourism. 
He was a bohemian who wore a sombrero, a Spanish wide-wale cor- 
duroy suit, moccasins or sandals, and Navajo jewelry. 

Suddenly, in 1905 the flamboyant literary light of Los Angeles 
was named city librarian by a board of trustees which finally tired of 
the peevish threats to quit by the incumbent and took the lady up on 
them. There was great opposition from librarians, most of whom were 
women. They wanted no man in their preserve, certainly not one 
who had no library training, was a roughneck and a showoff who 
reeked of tobacco and brandy. And was rumored to be a wencher. 

The cocky writer-librarian shrugged off this opposition and set- 
tled down to taking his job seriously, but with humor. He demanded 
and gota free hand in reforming city library policies. He softened up 
the enemy within by winning a salary raise for every member of his 
underpaid staff. His image thus improved, Lummis then bolstered 
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the library’s local and regional history collection, making it one of the 
best in the country. He made clear his opposition to censorship, 
stating, ‘‘Personal creed, politics or literary taste of a manager of 
books {by which he meant himself and his staff] should not be al- 
lowed to play Czar to the users of books.” This was heady stuff, 
indeed, in an institution still leery about lending books on such con- 
troversial subjects as Mormonism, Christian Science, and the novels 
of H. Rider Haggard. 

To everyone’s surprise, he was efficient. Lummis personally super- 
vised the smallest details when the library had to move to new quar- 
ters. During the ten rainy days of the transfer, not a book was lost or 
a stick of furniture broken. An earlier move had necessitated the 
closing of the library for two months, although only 6,000 volumes 
were shifted compared to Lummis’ 120,000. He did not even close 
for a day. It was business as usual during the move. The only things 
he lost in the transfer were his voice and his temper, from shouting 
and swearing at the moving men even though he bribed them with 
stogies and, possibly, apricot brandy to do the job smoothly. 

‘Don Carlos” organized a representative body from the staff, 
calling it the Library Senate. This was to restore morale, sagging 
since staff meetings had been abandoned a half-dozen years earlier. 
He made it easy for patrons to secure borrower’s cards; set up sound 
business practices for handling reports and circulation statistics; 
and returned Punch and Life to the Reading Room from which they 
had been banned by his predecessor because ‘too many people used 
them, and they interfered with readers of books.” 

Lummis cut costs in purchasing books and supplies, made savings 
in mending and binding books, and instituted a periodic inventory 
of the bookstacks. He even—murabile visu!—made the Library’s 
annual reports not only informative but interesting. He added to the 
library such amenities as public telephones and rest rooms, drinking 
fountains, a checkroom, a staff lunchroom and lounge, and display 
cases for rare book exhibits. He enrolled LAPL in the American 
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Library Association for the first time. His roof-garden reading area 
was thought to be too radical for the times and did not survive his 
reign but such patios have reappeared in modern library buildings. 

Occasionally, Lum’ was wrong-headed as a librarian. He opposed 
censorship but personally evaluated textbooks for accuracy in what 
he pompously called ‘“‘pure food laws applied to scholarship.” He 
put stickers on the volumes. These tags referred readers to what he 
considered to be better treatments of the subject. His staff aptly 
named the collection ‘Lummis’ Poison Label File.” 

The maverick proved himself to be an enlightened, diligent and 
innovative library manager. Yet he resigned in 1911 after having held 
the top job longer than any of his predecessors. He left partly be- 
cause of continuing opposition to his offbeat style, but more in order 
to devote increasing time to the literary career which was closer to 
his heart. He spent more time on the Southwest Museum. But even 
there he was a good librarian. He collected some of the first oral 
history in the country, anticipating John Lomax as well as Allan 
Nevins and Willa Baum by recording old Spanish, Mexican and 
Indian folksongs on clumsy Edison phonograph cylinders. He 
called this “catching archeology alive.” 

Some of the lady librarians grew to hike Lummis and one of them 
said that, for all his eccentricities, he was always a gentleman, even 
when he was “loaded.” But Charley preferred the then-scarce com- 
pany of male librarians. At the American Library Association con- 
ference in Asheville, North Carolina, he arraigned the library 
profession for being much too serious, unduly solemn. He then 
formed a whimsical group which antedated Northern California’s 
He-libes, the still thriving men-librarians’ marching and chowder 
society. He called his outfit the Bibliosmiles, or a Rally of Librarians 
Who Are Nevertheless Human. There was a secret grip, a seal, a 
badge, and a password worth reviving today. It was “Cheer up, 
ALA!” And there was something new in the “official dew””—Cal- 
ifornia apricot brandy. 
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The reason for the tongue-in-cheek society was spelled out by 
Lummis: ‘‘Probably no other profession, except perhaps the minis- 
try, tends so much to crystallize and fossilize and ossify as that of the 
librarian. . . . We are, after all, mere retailers of Tinned Humanity. 
We are apt to forget that the public has a right, within legal bounds, 
to as bad books as it desires, and that we are entitled, within legal 
bounds, to give it the best books we know how.” Later, he added, in 
a letter: ‘°The more I see of libraries and librarians, the more evident 
it becomes to me that we are starting in the nick of time. The thing is 
something like Poe’s Pit and the Pendulum, and the walls are closing 
in on us all the time.” 

Lummis died in 1928. Many found him vain and conceited. But 
few found him dull. Modesty was hardly his chief virtue and yet the 
epitaph he chose to be placed over his ashes at El Alisal carried little 
of the braggadocio one would have expected. It reads: “He founded 
the Southwest Museum, He built this house, He saved four missions, 
He studied and recorded Spanish America, He tried to do his share.” 
There is no mention of libraries but the last phrase covered them— 
‘He tried to do his share.”’ 

Lummis’ philosophy of librarianship may perhaps be considered 
antique by modern library schools. But many working librarians find 
it neither quaint nor eccentric but trenchant and worth emulating. 
He spelled it out in his instructions to his library staff more than a 


half century ago: 
‘We cannot expect to compete in books and bindings with the 
richest libraries in the greatest cities.... But we can have... the 


best library in the world, not only of its size but of any size, in the 
cheerfulness, courtesy, accuracy and promptness with which every 
patron is given what he desires of anything this library has.... If 
anyone becomes impatient with you, that is the time to be patient. 
If you meet discourtesy, increase your own manners. The best cap- 
ital in the world in any profession is consideration. It 1s also the first 
duty ofall who serve the public. Don’t hurry, don’t worry, and never 


stop growing.” 
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Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, universally called Larry Powell, has 
been much more the thoughtful nonconformist than a self-indulgent 
eccentric, such as the term maverick might connote to some. He was 
a disciple of Lummis, in part, but also of men like Randolph Adams 
of the Clements Library and J. Frank Dobie, author and mentor at 
the University of Texas. Born in Washington, D. C., in 1906, he 
came to California in 1911. In his autobiography he swears that his 
career has been a matter of fortune and friendship and the title of the 
volume is just that, Fortune and Friendship. As if grit and ability 
counted not a whit. But there is no doubt that his life has been, in- 
deed, ‘‘a life of constant excitement, of seeing, learning, loving,” to 
use his own words. And, like Lummis, Powell’s presence changed the 
character and direction of the institution which he headed. 

Larry Powell’s autobiography was, in a sense, a confession. He 
made no bones about the fact that he got off on the wrong foot fora 
genuine literary or bibliothecal career. There were excesses of drink- 
ing, smoking, &c., and consequent ill health. There was overwork 
as a musician and overplay as a bohemian. But when he finally sorted 
himself out and achieved self-discipline with the help of his wife, 
Fay, giving the boot to irresponsibility and recklessness, the arc of 
his professional career was something beautiful to see. 

Powell, like Lummis, was not strong and he became a youthful 
bookworm, almost of necessity. Slight and short, his carriage and 
musculature suggested frailty. But looks were deceiving. He had a 
wiry toughness of spirit and body, a real lasting power. As a boy, 
books became his world. He had a good library at home but the turn- 
ing point in his life came at the early age of six years when the South 
Pasadena city librarian, Nelly Keith, waived the rules and let him 
take home as many books as he could carry, rather than the statutory 
limit of two titles per borrower. It was almost a repetition of the Ina 
Coolbrith—Jack London case in Oakland. 

Larry was a mischievous, if not delinquent, boy. Thus he was a 
behavior problem in school. He did not excel in his college classes, 
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being too busy playing ragtime piano and trying to loosen up a too- 
straitlaced campus. Instead of becoming a friend of Dr. Robert Glass 
Cleland of later Huntington Library fame, as might have been ex- 
pected, Powell annoyed Dean Cleland with his horseplay. At one 
point the dean suspended him for a week. Only a few professors 
made much impress on Larry, notably Carl MacIntyre, bohemian 
poet and English Department member, who lived in a cabin on the 
slopes of the San Gabriel Mountains. But Larry made some lifetime 
friends in college, such as fine-printer Ward Ritchie. 

Another turning point in Lawrence Clark Powell’s life came in 
1929. That was a vintage year for turning points, but most of them 
downward. The ship’s musician of the S.S. Yale and President 
Harrison turned to books. True, it was only as a shipping clerk in 
Vroman’s Pasadena bookstore but it was a start. Here he spent more 
time browsing and reading than unpacking or shipping packages. 
When he parked his truck and spent one afternoon reading D. H. 
Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover when he should have been de- 
livering it, Larry was summarily sacked. 

But he was changing. There was less drinking and carousing. The 
moderate-bohemian did not become Calvin Coolidge but he was 
inspired to settle down to get a Ph.D in order to teach. His disserta- 
tion would be on the rising young American poet, Robinson Jeffers. 
There was only one rub. The academic establishment would not 
hear of the Ph.D-ification of Powell as the result ofa study ofa living 
poet. Only dead poets counted for anything in the USA of 1930. 

So Larry packed up and took ship to France. There, at the Univer- 
sity of Dijon, he found a more intelligent view of poets, both the 
quick and the dead, than that of Yankee academe. In a sense, he be- 
came a member of the Lost Generation, logging considerable time at 
the tables of sidewalk cafes, but more in Dijon than in Hemingway’s 
Paris. And he brought back his doctorate, plus an eventual book on 
Jeffers, when he repatriated himself. 

Unfortunately, Larry Powell returned to the States just as the 
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Depression hit bottom. There were simply no jobs for fresh young 
doctors of philosophy. In 1934 he married Fay Powell, who proved 
to be a great encouraging and stabilizing influence in his life. He 
tried freelance writing for a living but was happy to find work in Jake 
Zeitlin’s antiquarian bookstore and at the Primavera Press. 

Now came the third major tack in his career. In 1936 the head of 
the order department at the Los Angeles Public Library suggested 
that he become a librarian. Some of Larry’s friends snorted at the 
idea ofa lively and bookish fellow entombing himselfin librarianship. 
The profession then was even more notorious for the non-readers 
and other dullards in its ranks than in recent years. Of course, 
Powell knew that there were philistines impacted in the profession, 
the kind of folk he would later describe as ‘‘unbelievers,’? men and 
women who would do everything to a book (order it, accession it, 
catalog it, &¢c&c) —everything but read it. But he also believed there 
was room for him in the profession and he knew (when so few seemed 
to realize it) that libraries would be remembered not for work-flow 
charts or redundant readership surveys but for intelligent acquisi- 
tion of books and helpful reference and loan service. What counted, 
he knew, was the variety of time capsules in buckram or calf on the 
shelves, with their deceivingly innocuous subject matter—white 
whales, rafts on the Mississippi, leaves of grass, and ponds in the 
Massachussetts woods. 

Larry talked to Althea Warren, head of the Los Angeles Public 
Library. She encouraged him: ‘“‘Of course you should be a librarian. 
They need men like you.” She suggested that liveliness and bookish- 
ness were needed in the profession even more than certified mas- 
culinity. Powell knew that these factors would be assets in an 
occupation headed by well-meaning people who were often dedi- 
cated to their work but almost as often myopic about it. Many saw 
only rules and penalties and the tidying up of stacks and statistics, 
rather than the challenge and potential of library service. 

Before he went north to Berkeley and library school, Powell had 
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an interview with the UCLA Librarian. His 1936 journal revealed 
not only his brashness but his eventual goal. Not even yet a begin- 
ning librarian, he predicted that his professional future lay at UCLA, 
and as the University Librarian’s successor. At the same time, his 
immediate goal was neither administration, research, or even rare 
book librarianship, but simply a job with books which included a 
paycheck. For Powell was thoroughly tired of the Depression. 

Dean Sydney B. Mitchell was absent on sabbatical leave and L. C. 
Powell was not exactly inspired by the University of California 
School of Librarianship in his absence. His reaction was the same 
disillusionment which affected many students a dozen years later. 
It was a curiously dulling and dehumanizing curriculum, an ex- 
perience which might have been appropriate (if that is the word) in 
engineering or “biz ad,” but surely not in a bookish and humanistic 
calling. It was a kind ofapprenticeship and intellectual hazing which 
practitioners were expected to undergo, manfully (and womanfully), 
in order to win their union cards. It was too much a trade school, for 
all of its dreams of scholarly grandeur, and largely an uninspiring 
and humorless one, at that. The school took itself much too seri- 
ously, like a tank town undertaker. Like many other veterans of the 
UC library school, Larry hid out much of the year, holed up in the 
most unlikely place—the bookstacks of the Doe Library. There 
Powell wallowed in books, saved his sanity, and hung on academi- 
cally until he secured the essential degree. 

Now the graduate found himself unemployed, with a Ph.D and an 
equally worthless B.L.S. For not only was the job market tight but 
he was now seriously overtrained for beginning positions. But once 
again, Althea Warren came to the rescue. She gave him a temporary 
job in the Los Angeles Public Library. It was good experience, on 
the desk in the Teachers’ Room, at the circulation desk of a branch, 
and in the order section. At LAPLhe began to show his talent for the 
interpretation of library materials, one of his greatest gifts. He set up 
an exhibit on John Steinbeck. It was his own collection, for Larry, 
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like Joseph Henry Jackson, was an early discoverer of Steinbeck. 
He also made up the first comprehensive show of Southern Cal- 
ifornia fine printing. 

With the help of Dean Mitchell of U.C., Larry finally was able to 
get a job in the UCLA accessions department. So it was that on 
February 1, 1938, Dr. Powell’s UCLA career began. It was a heaven- 
sent opportunity; his first job was the accession and organization of 
the Californiana collection of bookseller-bibliographer Robert E. 
Cowan. His career at Westwood did not formally end until June 1966 
and, of course, Powell keeps a few irons glowing there yet in a 
campus office. He became (1943) librarian of the William Andrews 
Clark Library as well as University Librarian and (later) dean of the 
library school. He helped bring the library staff from thirty-five to 
300 persons during his UCLA years and the bookstock from 285,000 
to 2,000,000 volumes. He played a large part in transforming UCLA 
from a subordinate southern branch of UC-Berkeley, a streetcar or 
bean field college, into a campus rivaling not only UC but the likes of 
Yale and Princeton as well. 


[ to be continued | 


In the last number of the Quarterly this year we printed an article on Mardersteig 
by John Dreyfus. The following is, we think, a pleasant follow-up. 
(ED.) 


A VISIT WITH 


Joun MaRDERSTEIG 


THE SUGGESTION that we visit Giovanni Mardersteig when we were in Italy last 
autumn came from Father William J. Monihan of the University of San Fran- 
cisco. Leonard Baskin, who has worked with Mardersteig, had told Father 
Monihan, perhaps not entirely in jest, that the only better printer today than 
he himself is Mardersteig. We wrote to Dr. Mardersteig in Verona and he con- 
sented to see us. 
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We arrived at his hilltop home late on a chilly autumn afternoon and were 
shown into his office, where he rose from his desk to greet us with formal 
cordiality. He speaks English well, choosing words rather carefully. He is a 
personable man, fairly tall, slender, with dark bright eyes. He looked consider- 
ably younger than his then 79 years. 

The three of us satat a small round table to talk. We two guests were interested 
to learn his thoughts on the relationship between fine printing and commercial 
printing, since his past experience and present activities include both. Either 
our questions were not understood or the subject failed to elicit his interest. On 
the other hand, our questions about the development of his career as a printer 
and his present activities elicited replies that were interesting, pointed, and 
always reflecting the intellectual man. 

Clearly, however, he was restless discussing printing without examples of it 
in hand. Soon he was taking books from the shelves, showing us sheets of a work 
in progress, and talking of going to the library on the upper floor. There, in a 
comfortable room with a book-covered piano, we looked at more books and 
discussed them, Dr. Mardersteig becoming ever more animated. 

The future of hand printing was of course a matter for discussion. Dr. 
Mardersteig was not hopeful for its survival. He knew of no others regularly 
producing books on the hand press, although he did not assume they do not 
exist. In and around Verona a few young people have become interested through 
his work, he said, but he doubted that they would continue seriously; for the 
most part they want to be able to print illustrated books and charge very high 
prices for them, not realizing that they cannot make a living that way. Young 
people today (with the exception of his son Martino) do not want to work hard, 
and hand printing requires long days of labor, he said. ““One must be certainly 
fanatic to do it, and one must be a fanatic lover of books—otherwise he will not 
do it.” Showing us an illustration for his most recent Diirer book, he discussed 
its technique, then added, ‘“That is Terence, writing the play, surrounded by 
(and he smiled) young hippies!” 

The broad interests and learning that Dr. Mardersteig brings to his books 
were apparent throughout the perhaps two hours we spent with him. They 
underlie both his choice of works to printand of course his editorial and physical 
handling of them. To his personal press, the Officina Bodoni, he brings a highly 
cultivated and sophisticated knowledge of European literature and art, aesthet- 
ics, even lepidopterology. 

In the Biblioteca Nationale in Rome we had seen a copy of the Officina Bodoni 
edition of Petrarch’s and Jean-Henri Fabre’s essays on their ascensions of Mont 
Ventoux, together with an essay on Fabre by Dr. Mardersteig. The book is 
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beautifully designed and rather spartan. It is unillustrated except for one page, 
the lower part of the page on which Fabre’s essay ends, where one comes 
suddenly upon a delicately colored picture of a butterfly. We asked Dr. 
Mardersteig about it. As a young man in Switzerland, he replied, he had col- 
lected butterflies. That particular one, the Parnassus Apollo, which is described 
in Fabre’s essay, was the first he himself had caught. That was why he had 
printed its picture there. 

Catherine Harroun 

Ruth Teiser 


G ALLIMAUFRY 


Tue Book Ctvs celebrated its first “Diamond Jubilee” in 1972 with a special 
exhibit of early publications including ephemera. In sixty years of dedication to 
the original charter purpose “‘to further the interests of book collectors and to 
promote an understanding of fine books,” the publication of fine books has 
continued throughout the years and book No. 142 will be out for Christmas 
1972. The impressive roster of handsome books stands as a monument to all of 
our past and present printer-designers. (Note: A “‘Diamond Jubilee” may be 
celebrated on the 6oth, 70th and 75th anniversary.) 


Tue Tamar Lanp Press of Arlen Philpott announces the publication of THE 
LEAF BOOK by Ida Geary. A field guide to “leaf through” when identifying 
Northern California plants it is a worthwhile paperback typographically dis- 
tinguished with 350 “‘leaf prints” made from the plants themselves. 


DEsIGNED and printed by Clifford Burke at his Cranium Press for Cayucos 
Books, is the first appearance of 'TENDRIL IN ‘THE MESH, chronologically 
the first major poetic work of William Everson (Brother Antoninus) since 1967. 


AN ANNOTATED check-list of Aldine Press books in Northern California libraries, 
both institutional and private, is being compiled at Stanford University. Stan- 
ford would very much appreciate hearing from private collectors as well as 
institutional libraries in Northern California who have Aldine Press books, 
including counterfeits. Write to Dr. Susan V. Lenkey, Rare Books Librarian, 
Stanford University Library, Stanford, California 94305. The list will include 
notes regarding interesting bindings, provenance, annotations, etc. 
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DEDICATION CEREMONIES were held in October for the new Countess Bernardine 
Murphy Donohue Room for Special Collections at University of San Francisco’s 
Gleeson Library. 


EaRLIER this year an organization known as The Hand Binders of California 
was born. Anyone interested in book-binding is welcome to join the group. The 
cost is ten dollars a year. Meetings will be held regularly with speakers. Already, 
according to Mr. Gale Herrick, president of the concern, nearly fifty members 
have joined. The address is P. O. Box 99434, San Francisco, California 94109. 


Tue nistory of Alaska has been more neglected than that of any other part of 
North America. A principal reason for this has been a lack of material, partic- 
ularly in regard to the period of Russian rule. Professor Richard A. Pierce, who 
recently edited The Club’s Rezanov Reconnoiters California, 1806, and in 1969 
the H.M.S. Sulphur in California announces the Limestone Press publication 
of his companion work H.M.S. Sulphur on the Northwest Coast, 1837-1839. 
Also, Alaskan Shipping, 1868-1878. 


AS THEIR thirty-eighth limited edition, The Allen Press (Kentfield, California) 
has produced The Bacchae by Euripides, in the English translation by Gilbert 
Murray. 


Boox EXHIBITIONS 


FoLttowinc our successful Diamond Jubilee exhibition (1912-1972) during 
September, the Club paid homage to one of Italy’s fine modern printers, 
Alberto Tallone (1898-1958). This exhibition, we were told, was a “‘first”’ in 
America. * Tallone was an uncommon typographical artist and a superb crafts- 
man, with an almost austere classical taste in design and in subject. He spent 
25 years in Paris with the Master printer Darantiere where he learned his craft. 
Much of his experience here was in the flamboyant French style which char- 
acterizes contemporary French printing. On his return to Italy, Tallone re- 
created in native form the simple “‘earthy”’ quality which dominated his printing 
until his death at 70. The Club is indebted to Jack Stauffacher who lent the 
books and the ephemera for this outstanding exhibition. 

*This ts the Club’s second “first.” The Hermann Zapf exhibition held in the Club 
Rooms in 1953, was the other. 


CONCURRENT with the Tallone show, the Book Club in cooperation with the San 
Francisco Public Library, sponsored a comprehensive exhibition of the work 
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of the “Incomparable Max Beerbohm.” This was San Francisco’s part in the 
world-wide celebration of Max’s 100th birthday. On November 15, Professor 
John Felstiner of Stanford University and author of the recent The Lies of Art: 
Max Beerbohm’s Parody and Caricature, was guest speaker. Several members 
contributed items to this noteworthy exhibition. Chief among these were the 
drawings and inscribed copies from Director Joe Bransten’s collection and 
from member Franklin Gilliam, two previously unrecorded water color drawings. 


Boox REVIEWS 


Joun Muir, Two Essays on the Forests and Lakes of the Sierra Nevada. Lewis 
Osborne, Ashland, Oregon, 1971. 61 pp. Illustrated. $12.50. 


San Francisco’s famous Unitarian preacher, Thomas Starr King, jokingly 
described himself in 1860 as “‘the great prose-poet of mountains.” It is a pity 
he could not have lived to meet the genuine article, an innocent-looking Scot 
named John Muir. During his first full summer in the Sierra, in 1869, Muir 
wrote in his journal: ‘“‘Nevermore, however weary, should one faint by the way 
who gains the blessings of one mountain day; whatever his fate, long life, short 
life, stormy or calm, he is rich forever.” His many remaining years were devoted 
to bringing this message to the world through words that in themselves seem 
endowed with the scents and sounds of the high places. 

Lewis Osborne has made available in a highly attractive and readable form two 
of the most engaging of the many articles Muir wrote to further this end and to 
help save portions of mountain wilderness from the ‘‘money-changers” he found 
everywhere despoiling the temple. Readers of these essays will see the forests 
and lakes of the Sierra Nevada with heightened joy and new understanding. 

As the book’s introduction makes clear, these sketches are not new discov- 
eries. They were first published in Scribner’s Monthly in 1879 and 1881 and then 
appeared in Muir’s The Mountains of California, which is still in print as a 
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paperback. Unfortunately the article, ‘“The Forests,” as reproduced by Mr. 
Osborne, is only about one-third as long as the corresponding chapter in 
Muir’s book. 

In compensation, Mr. Osborne has provided an introduction by Jean Hanna 
Clark, Muir’s grand-daughter. It contains hitherto unpublished excerpts from 
the naturalist’s correspondence with Jeanne Smith Carr, who over many years 
encouraged and guided him in his chosen career. Brief though they are, these 


quotations reveal something of the process by which Muir captured the light of 
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mountain passes and packaged it in “‘booksellers’ bricks’’ to the everlasting 
delight and benefit of those of us who do not possess his powers of perception. 

The book was designed by Mr. Osborne; printed in an edition of 1,000 copies 
at the Inland Press, Ashland, Oregon; and bound at the Filmer Brothers Press 
in San Francisco. The numerous illustrations were reproduced from periodicals 


printed prior to 1900. 
JOHN A. HUSSEY 


Jack Lonpon & Herpert HERON: Gold. A Playin Three Acts. The Holmes Book 
Co., Oakland, California. 1972. 101 pp. $7.50. 


In an edition limited to 1000 copies, designed by Graham Mackintosh, here 
is a play about the Klondike written in 1910, when the collaborators were living 
in Carmel, but not published until now. While London needs no introduction, 
his friend Herbert Heron is probably unknown to the present generation. He 
was an actor, writer, bookseller (Seven Arts Bookshop), founder of the famous 
Forest Theater in Carmel, and once for a four-year-term served as mayor of 


that pleasant California resort. 
D.M. 


Evectep to MEMBERSHIP 


The following have been elected since the publication of the Summer News-Letter: 


Member Address Sponsor 
Mark H. Baer Sunnyvale Norman Strouse 
L. Dorothy Bevis Palo Alto Norman Strouse 
Pamela Bleich San Pedro Jo Rae Zuckerman 
Ervin J. Brabec New York, N.Y. John Borden 
Shane H. Brady San Francisco John Borden 
Harry M. Bridgeman Palo Alto Harry R. Goff 
Mrs. Marcus Crahan Los Angeles Earl C. Adams 
William J. Dickerson, M.D. San Anselmo Mallette Dean 
Mr. & Mrs. Lloyd W. 
Dinkelspiel San Francisco Martin Mitau 
Mrs. Charles Ehrman San Francisco Deceased Spouse 
Noel S. Engel Kensington Membership Committee 
James A. Fuller Reno, Nevada Membership Committee 
Frances E. Gerini San Francisco Oscar Lewis 


Charles L. Grosslight Engelwood, N.J. P. K. Thomajan 


a 


Pamela Harris 
William P. Held 
Thomas R. Hoeber 
Elwood Holland 
Harlan Kessel 


Kay Michael Kramer 
Gary Francis Kurutz 
Gordon Martin 
Henry T. Maschal 
Ralph Calvert Moore, Jr. 
Mrs. Anna Belle Neal 
Frederick G. Ruffner, Jr. 
Roland Sawyer 
Mrs. Joseph Halle Schaffner 
Mrs. M. Joseph Sierka 
Ralph B. Sipper 
Arthur W. Standley 
Diana Margaret ‘Thomas 
Alan B. Vaines 
Thomas Duncan Whitridge 
D. H. Williams 
University of Illinois 
at Chicago Circle 
Cunningham Memorial 
Library (Indiana State 
University) 
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Oakland 
San Rafael 
Sacramento 
Glendale 
Oakland 


Kirkwood, Mo. 
Burbank 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 


Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


Washington, D.C. 
Santa Barbara 
Smith River 

San Francisco 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Oakland 

Monte Sereno 
San Francisco 
Kensington, Md. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Membership Committee 
Membership Committee 
Maurice Reed 

Everett G. Hager 

Leon S. Anderson & 
David Belch 

Lewis Allen 

Carey S. Bliss 

Sanford Berger 
Membership Committee 
David Myrick 

Henry M. Bowles 

Mrs. Richard D. Walker 
Membership Committee 
Deceased Spouse 
Deceased Spouse 
David Magee 

Herbert West 

Mrs. George Wale 
Charles Grey 

Teressa Fryworth 
Harry Goff 


Membership Committee 


Terre Haute, Indiana Membership Committee 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron Mem- 
berships, $100 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $35 a year. The following have 


entered the Club as Sustaining members: 


Mark H. Baer 

Mrs. Marcus Crahan 

Mrs. & Mrs. Lloyd W. 
Dinkelspiel 


Sunnyvale 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


The following has changed from Regular to Sustaining Membership: 


Dr. James D. Hart 


Berkeley 


The following have changed from Sustaining to Patron Membership: 


Mrs. Henry A. Batten 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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W. W. ROBINSON 


It is with deep regret that we announce the death of 
W. W. Robinson, historian of Southern California 
and one-time member of the Board of Directors of 
the Book Club of California. He will be greatly mis- 
sed by his many friends. 
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“The publication of this great work ts an event in which all students 


of western history should rejoice.” — Allan Nevins 


HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT 
History of California 
The seven volumes are now ready for delivery 
Special first printing price ONLY $87.50 per 
set of seven (plus postage and sales tax). 


Regular price thereafter $15.00 per volume 
Write for descriptive leaflet 






Waxuuace Hesserp, Publisher 


| Box 180 
~ SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA, 93102 
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A Description of the Kingdom of New Spain 
By Sr. Dn. Pedro Alonso O’Crouley.Translated and edited 
by Sean Galvin. 1972. $10.00 
“Night after night, I have dipped into it for sheer pleasure . . . (it is) so full of 


colorful and contemporary stories of life in the Aztec world . . ..,°—George P. 
Hammond, Director Emeritus, the Bancroft Library. 


“Tt really is something of a wonder book.””— Oakland Tribune. 


**The book is not only a beautiful one... but an extremely interesting work.” — 
James D. Hart, Director, the Bancroft Library. 


“Nothing has been spared to make this book a beautiful combination of fine 
printing and rare history.” —American West. 


The Etchings of Edward Borein 
A Catalogue of His Work. By John Galvin. Compiled with the 
assistance of Warren R. Howell, in collaboration with 
Harold G. Davidson. 1971. $15.00 
**. . . this handsome volume will be a cornerstone piece in the collections of 
bookaroos as well as of other perceptive students of the old Westand of American 
art.”’—American Book Collector. 


**. . . more than three hundred warm, sensitive and authentic etchings are 
revealed, an unadorned panorama of the frontier West.”—American West. 


**(book) bargain of the month.” —Books of the Southwest. 


The Californian, Volume One 


Facsimile reproductions of thirty-eight numbers, a Prospectus 
and Various Extras and Proclamations printed at Monterey 
between August 15, 1846 and May 6, 1847. Introduction 
by George P. Hammond, Director Emeritus, the 
Bancroft Library. 1971. $30.00 


**(the Introduction) alone is worth the price.””— San Francisco Chronicle. 


**A nyone interested in Americana and the development of American journalism 
in California and the West, will find this an invaluable reference and a prime 
source of information.’ — Oakland Tribune. 


‘a vivid picture of the Monterey of 125 years ago (and) a comprehensive view of 
the ‘news’ which was available to readers of that era.””—Monterey Peninsula 


Herald. 
<< — 


JOHN HOWELL— BOOKS 
434 Post Street, San Francisco, California 94102 


